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PROPOS of the spirit of unrest among Ker- 
amic workers, which we have considered 
one of the hopeful signs of the times, 
some have doubted its being a good thing 
and objected that it isan uncomfortable 
feeling and interferes with the business 
part of Keramic work. Truly there isa 
kind of mental laziness which keeps even 

the best workers in a rut until some invigorating spring rain 
washes them out and lands them high and dry (finally) in 
pleasant pastures. The process of being disturbed is dismay. 
ing and not much moss can be gathered in the rolling about, 
but when the final resting place is reached, the wonder is how 
an even so comfortable and highly finished rut could have 
been endured so long with so little comparative profit. 


The eleventh annual exhibition of the N. Y.S. K. A. 
was well worthy of any sincere working organization. That 
strong decorative work is possible to the mineral painter was 
demonstrated by an excellent purpose in design, a fine sense 
of color and some capable drawing. 

A notable feature of much of the work shown was that, 
whereas the Japanese influence could be seen to a large de- 
gree, it was not at the sacrifice of individuality and there was 
an absence of direct imitation. 

It might be well again to give a cry of warning against 
any attempt to decorate various modelled forms with designs 
suitable only for easel productions. Picture painting in its 
literal sense has no place in the field of Keramic decoration. 

An exceedingly interesting exhibition. There is a 


marked improvement in design and the average is good. 
ARTHUR Dow. 


That the exhibition compares favorably with those in 
other branches of the arts, as far as the standard assumed is 
concerned, goes without saying. Anyone fortunate enough 
to spend an hour there was fully repaid by the realization 
that a strong note has been struck and is being sustained. 
Keramic work in America promises much. 

GEORGE ALFRED WILLIAMS. 


An agent of the Royal Berlin factory remarked that the 
work looked professional and that he had no idea we had 
such finished decorators in this country. 

ofe 

Mr. John LaFarge, of New York, addressed society and 
members of the Art Club in Providence, R. I., in December. 
Mr. LaFarge had planned to talk of something doctrinal, but 
a few days before he received proof sheets written in English 
by the director of the Japanese Imperial School of Tokio. 
Upon reading them he said he “had such a feeling of relief, 
of playfulness, a getting away from formula, that he felt that 
Japanese art must be his theme. He illustrated his sketches 


of the life of Japanese philosophers and artists by views 
manipulated by his Japanese valet. 


DESIGN COMPETITION 


i apy Editors of KERAMIC STUDIO desire to announce a 

change in the annual competition for the anniversary 
May number. 

The prizes will be awarded as follows: 

For the best original naturalistic study of fish and sea- 
weed, birds or wild flowers, executed in color, preferably on 
china panel, or in water color—study to be about 9x12—$25.00. 

For the best conventionalized study of one of the above 
subjects, executed in flat color on china or in water color, 
accompanied by pen and ink or wash drawing of separate 
parts—$25.00. 

For the best conventional design in black and white, made 
from one of the above subjects, accompanied by color scheme 
and adapted to four forms, plate, cup and saucer, tall piece 
and low dish—$25.00. 

For second best conventional design as above—$I5.00. 

For third best conventional design as above—$10.00. 

For conventional designs use two to five colors. 

The designs must be received on or before March 15th. 

The naturalistic studies must be received on or before 
April Ist. 

Other designs submitted will be considered for purchase. 

ofe 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES 


HE sale of the art and literary property collected by the 
= late Henry G. Marquand took place in New York on the 
afternoons and evenings of the week beginning January 23, 
1903. The collection included paintings in oil and water 
colors, antique and Chinese porcelains and pottery, lacquer, 
bronzes and cabinet objects, European keramics and antique 
silver mezzotints and etchings, antique glass, Persian, Damas- 
can and Rhodian art objects, fine art and other books, Limoge 
and other enamels, intaglios and other gems, snuff boxes, 
watches, antique tiles, Hispano, Moresque and other placques, 
the Della Robbia terra cottas, antique Roman mosaics, mar- 
ble statuary, antique and modern rugs and tapestries, antique 
embroideries and textures, antique and modern furniture, etc., 
the famous piano designed and decorated by Alma-Tadema, 
and which is said to have cost Mr. Marquand $50,000. 

The above detailed notice of the art and literary objects 
in the collection gives a faint idea of the importance of this 
sale, which in some ways is the most comprehensive and 
distinguished that has ever taken place in New York. 


Mr. B. Kobayashi, of Tokio, gave during December, at 
the rooms of the Architectural League, a private view of 
his collection of rare old Japanese prints and books. The 
collection, which was especially interesting, represented the 
principal Ukioye artists from Moronobii to Hiroshige. 


The little association of men and women calling itself the 
American Society of Miniature Painters is proving that it was 
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not formed in vain by offering a fourth annual exhibition to 
a large and appreciative crowd of visitors in the lower gallery 


of Messrs. Knoedler & Co. 


The annual Academy Exhibition at the Fine Arts Galle- 
ries in West Fifty-Seventh street is considered one of the 
strongest in the Academy’s history. 

@ . 

The Worcester Art Museum will hold an exhibition of 
pottery and porcelain by American makers, to open Jan. 3Ist 
and close April 30th. It is hoped that this exhibition will 
show the best that has been done in the United States in 


these lines. 


The Chicago Ceramic Art Association had a holiday sale 
at the Palmer House, which proved a splendid financial suc- 
cess. The public appreciated the fact that this was a sale and 
not an exhibit, and bought freely. The club are now planning 
a study course, in which clay is*to prove a prominent feature. 
Study will begin sometime about Feb. Ist. 


STUDIO NOTES 


Miss N. Hatch, the most prominent firer in Chicago, is 
spending January in New York City. The crowning beauty 
of most of the best works done in ceramics in Chicago is 
due to Miss Hatch, who has made firing a study for many 
years. 

The artists, mostly ceramists, of the Auditorium building, 
are planning for a large reception to be held afternoon and 
evening of Jan. 21. The studios are all to be thrown open, 
both on the roth and 11th floors, and the public will be most 
cordially welcomed to all the studios. There are about 25 
artists, all told, that occupy studios on the two floors, and live 
in a little world all by themselves. 


Miss Frances MacArthur who has been studying in New 
York with Mr. Fry, Miss Mason and Mrs. Leonard, will givea 
reception at her studio in Perth, Ontario, Canada, show- 
ing to her friends the work she accomplished under her in- 
structors, 


CUP AND SAUCER—HISTORIC ORNAMENT, MENTION—GRACE W. STEPHENS rs 


C would seem best to carry out this design in richly colored 
enamels, using a body enamel made by mixing together 


two parts Aufsetzweiss with one part English enamel thinning 


with lavender oil for the large spaces, with turpentine for the 
small figures. Ground of Dark Blue (Lacroix), scrolls of 
Capucine Red painted over for the second fire; Brown, made 


by mixing together Yellow Ochre, Silver Yellow, Brown 4 
and a little Black; while for the third scroll Green is used, 
Apple, Emerald, with a touch of Green No. 7. 

Outline the whole ejther in fine raised paste staat Gold. 
Handle of cup of solid Gold or of the Blue Enamel. Tint 
the plain portion of both cup and saucer a cream color. 
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PANSY DESIGN—F. B. AULICH 


AY in the background with a large brush using Aulich’s 

Water Green and Olive Green for the deeper shadows 

and Lemon Yellow for a sunny spot above the design on the 

right side. Then wipe out the principal flowers with a rag or 
with the brush. 

For the pansies use Blue Violet for the light or promin- 

ent ones and Deep Violet for the darker ones. The centres 


are painted in Lemon Yellow shaded‘with Albert Yellow. 
When dark enough in the second painting take a long thin 
brush (which I call stemmers, because I use them for the stems) 
and put in the fine veins in the centre of the Pansy, using 
Crimson Purple and Superior Black. Sometimes these veins 
are called the whiskers. They give the finish to the pansy 
and should be carefully done. 
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NATIONAL LEAGUE 


HE course of study, as arranged for the National League 
by its Chairman of Education, is a most important event 

in the League's history. 
After the Paris Exposition, we ceramists awoke to the 
fact that a great chasm separated us from the world of artists 
and artist-craftsmen, and we have since been. in a state of 
unrest and transition. Many influences have been at work for 
our good. The manner in which the jury at the Paris Expo- 
sition regarded our work stung us into action, and the helpful 
and inspiring influence of such men as Mr. Dow has done 
much toward opening a way for us to gain that which we 
need. The Paris jury revealed some things to us which, 
though not flattering, were wholesome food for thought. 
They explained that our work could not be recognized as 
ceramic art because we decorators had had nothing to do 
with the production of the ware itself—the fashioning of the 
forms, the making of body and glaze, etc.—their idea of a 
ceramist being one who prepares his own bodies and glazes, 
fashions his forms and decorates, glazes and fires them him- 
self. Our work, furthermore, could not be honored as deco- 
ration because, as a rule, it was not decoration—we having 
mistaken our ceramic forms for nothing more than surfaces 
upon which to represent flowers and figures, instead of first of 
all studying form, and toa beautiful form adding only such 
decoration as would be a carrying further, an enhancing of the 


form itself. Those of us who have begun to study seriously 


have learned that to gain any placing in the art world or be 
ranked with sincere artist-craftsmen we must study the princi- 
ples out of which the world’s great art has grown. We find 
that those artists and artist-craftsmen who have achieved real 
distinction are those who have studied the art of the past and 


The course of study of the National League will be found in September 
KERAMIC StTupDIO, and the vase and bowl were illustrated in January 
number. We intended to reprint the course of study in this issue, but 
lack of room prevents us from doing so.—[ Ed. ] 


shade desired is not dark. 
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DESIGN FOR PLATE—CATHERINE SINCLAIR 


For color use Delft Blue (Lacroix). Paint in background, 
leaving design white. Two firings are necessary although the 


have become filled with the spirit of the fine old things, which 
has given a touch of distinction to their own work afterward. 
They study their-material and use such decoration as will be 
in keeping with it and with the use for which the article is 
intended. 

Many have been won over in spirit to this new point of 
view but are somewhat discouraged by the difficulties in actu- 
alizing these ideals in personal experience, owing to the lack 


. of sympathy on the-part of our patrons who constitute the 


masses. When we ourselves learn to love good and beautiful 
work, and direct our efforts to producing such, it will not be 
long before the people will begin to care for it and want it. 

The main thing now is to enlist the interest of all ceramic 
workers in the movement, and that the National League is 
wishing to do in its “course of study”’ for 1902-1903. Form 
being the first subject in ceramics which we ought to consider, 
but have heretofore neglected, it seems natural that this 
course of study should begin with a “ Modelled Candlestick”’ 
and a “Drawing of a Ceramic Form (a pitcher.”) This is 
getting back to first principles, and if we go about it in the 
right way we should get at something worth while. For in- 
spiration we could not do better than to study the beautiful 
pottery in the museums, from Cyprus, Peru, and also the 
work of our own American Indians, made at a time when 
the art-feeling was strong, and fine art was put into the 
simplest articles of utility. Ancient Greek and Roman 
lamps will suggest ideas for candlesticks, as will architectural 
pillars and columns. 

This study of form leads us to an unlimited field of possi- 
bilities, the use of ornament either incised, modelled. in relief 
or painted. We may also venture into the fascinating study 
of “matt” or “ texture”’ glazes. 

All these interesting things, however, are nothing without 
beauty of form to begin with. 

This list also calls for a ‘‘ Design for tile.” These three. 
problems constitute the competitive features of the course, and 
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the three overglaze problems form the comparative features. 
These latter are interesting. Three good, simple forms have 
been chosen—bowl, vase and plate—and there are no restric- 
tions as to subjects for design or manner of treatment. Surely 
here is latitude for the free play of our inventive faculties, for 
this group of six problems embraces the complete range of 
ceramic possibilities. To get the utmost good out of this 
plan of study we should each work out the entire six prob- 


lems. It is the way to learn, for at the exhibition of this 


work, which comes off the last of April, we shall have the 
opportunity of comparing our efforts with those of others, 
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— 
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we may see where others succeeded or failed in dealing with 
precisely the same difficulties we ourselves had met. 

I believe that if we all take hold of this in the right way 
it will surely be the awakening of a general ambition to culti- 
vate such an appreciation of the beautiful as wiil not only 
affect the quality of our overglaze work but will broaden our 
horizon to such an extent that we shall endeavor to become 
independent ceramists, able to conceive our forms, fashion 
them in clay, decorate, glaze and fire them ourselves—each of 
us thus producing work which will express our personality 
and individual nature. MARSHAL FRY. 


SWEET PEA STUDY—MARIAM L. CANDLER 


KETCH in the design with India Ink. For the delicate 
S colored blossoms clustered in the centre, and the darker 
ones radiating from them, use Rose, Warm Grey, Lemon 
Yellow and Mauve with a little Deep Blue Green added. 

Treat the study with clear flat washes. 
The leaves and pea pods are in soft green tones, with 
touches of darker green, use Moss Green, Olive Green, Lemon 


Yellow, Brown Green and Shading Green. The background * 


shade from soft greens to darker tones, using Apple Green, 
Royal Green and Copenhagen Blue. 

For shadow effects use Brown Green with a touch of 
Roman Purple. 

In retouching use the same colors as in the first firing, 
bringing out the details. 
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POTTERY 


EXHIBITION OF THE N. Y. S. K. A. 


ERTAINLY the New York Society is the 
most progressive of any of the Keramic 
Associations, and it is not without reason 
that we look for great developements in 
the future. Although the general effect 
of the exhibit was somewhat marred by 

the introduction of work executed and exhibited a year or 

more ago (the rules of the society being set aside for the sale), 
it was easy to find everywhere indications that the unrest 
evident in the society for the last few years is bearing fruit of 

a kind which inspires more than hope. 

Although the room at the Hotel Majestic was larger and 
better lighted than the one at the Waldorf which has been 
used so long, we still contend that it is not the place for an 
exhibition of really artistic work, It is a pity that the N. Y. 
Society-and all other Keramic Associations cannot see that a 
gallery is the only proper place for an art exhibition—cannot 
appreciate the fact that all profuse decoration in the room 
itself, many windows breaking up the wall space and giving 
cross lights, lace curtains and palms giving a bazaar effect, 
columns impeding a clear view, distract the attention, detract 
from the dignity of the exhibit, shock the 
artistic sense and give an air of levity 
which those who are ambitious to have their 
work regarded in the light of sincere artistic 
endeavor must deprecate because of its effect 
upon the few art critics who overcome their 
natural prejudice against “china painting”’ 
and try to consider seriously this new move- 
ment toward true decorative art in Keram- 
ics. 


Severe simplicity forms the best setting 
for decorated ware. Even those who regard 
their annual exhibitions as a means of dispos- 
ing of fancy work at fancy prices, ought to 
realize that even fancy work shows off 
better on a plain background. Then the 


combined air of a social function, given MARSHAL 
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MARSHAL FRY 


by the surroundings, and of a bazaar effected by the inter- 
mingling of old, foolish and tasteless work with the new and 
good, prevents in many cases a serious examination of the 
work by people whose favorable judgement in art matters it 
is most desirable to obtain. 

As there is much of interest to our readers which cannot 
be compressed into the space allowed for exhibitions in this 
number, we will have to divide our account, drawing the line 
for convenience between those exhibitors who showed some 
pottery work and those who decorated solely in overglaze. 

As far as glazes go, matt and other glazes, naturally the 
loaned exhibit of the Alfred State School of Ceramics, under Mr. 
Charles Binns, was most interesting for variety, artistic effects 
and texture. This has already been illustrated in KERAMIC 
STUDIO, so we pass to the exhibit of Mr. Fry. 

Considering this years’ exhibit more in the light of a sale 
than as an exhibit Mr. Fry did not show much of the new 
work which he is doing in pottery, so that our illustration of 
his interesting modeling is made up in a great part of pieces 
still in his studio. Mr. Fry has been devoting his time during 


the past year to the study of design and its application to 
The influence of the aboriginal Indian is 


Keramic forms. 


FRY 
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evident in his quaintly modeled bowls and jars, built by hand 
of a soft buff clay, smeared here and there witha tinge of iron 
red, which gives the mellowing effect of having been caressed 
by the fire and the hand of time. This clay is of his own 
mixing, the ware is un-glazed and fired at a low tempera- 
ture, but is truly artistic and American in feeling. The forms 
are sometimes undecorated, and sometimes have an incised 
design simple and Indian in character, the snake design, so 
frequently used by him this year, being one of his own con- 
ceptions, but truly in keeping with the character of the ware. 
Mr. Fry showed also some interesting little pieces of pottery 


POTTERY EMILY F. PEACOCK 


with matt glazes, made and fired by himself. His new over- 
glaze exhibit was confined to a few bowls and plates and a 
tobacco jar with severely conventionalized bands of decoration 
exceedingly well designed and spaced and executed with a 
refined and pleasing taste. The bowls were of Japanese ware, 
‘“‘Satsuma,” a rich cream with a fine crackle, the decorative 
bands of sombre color harmonizing well with the ground. 
The plate designs were executed in a soft blue grey on white. 
His conventionalized Fleur de Lis vase in violet and grey 
tones, and his Japanesque vase of white storks and reeds on 
a rich black ground, have been seen before but are always 
admirable. 

Miss Emily Peacock showed a few pieces modeled by 
hand and some cast from molds designed and made by her- 
self. In all that she does she shows an exquisite taste and 


TEA TILES 


simplicity. Her over-glaze decorations are carried out en- 
tirely in greys and blues. The tea caddy of unglazed pottery 
was crowned very appropriately with a silver top which she 
herself made as she did also the bronze, copper and silver 
stands for her delightful tea tiles. 


TEA TILE EMILY F. PEACOCK 


Mrs. Vance Phillips also exnibited a few modeled and 
glazed pieces of pottery, but she sends us photographs of 
some more ambitious pieces which she tells us were designed, 


POTTERY MRS. L. VANCE PHILLIPS 


turned, cast or built by hand by herself at her Chautauqua 
school. We regret not having seen them ourselves to be able 
to speak more at length about them. The few we saw at the 


EMILY F. PEACOCK 
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exhibit were of a cream white pottery body, fired at a low Leonard exhibited this piece especially to illustrate the possi- 
temperature with a soft matt or majolica glaze; some of the _ bility of the amateur making objects of utility as well as of art. 
| shapes, especially those carved in low relief, 
2 were very interesting. 

Mrs. Phillips showed, as usual, a num- 
ber of finely executed figure panels, suitably 
and tastefully framed, some decoratively 
treated on a chased gold ground, but her 
master piece was a large punch bowl, 
charmingly decorated on the inner rim with 
an adaptation of Reginald T. Dick’s design 
of dancing figures in soft pinks, violets and 
blues, treated conventionally with a white 
outline. The outside of the bowl was gold 
with a repeated bit of charming color 


glimpsed through an irregular opening 
‘ finished in raised gold. 
- Mrs. Anna B. Leonard showed a plate 
and a bowl made of Volkmar’s clay at POTTERY MRS. L. VANCE PHILLIPS 


his School of Pottery last summer. The 
plate was cast in a mould which she made herself. Mrs. The plate has a light blue grey stannifer enamel glaze with 
the decoration in dark blue. The bowl was built by hand 


from her own design and is simple and artistic in the lines of 
its modeled decoration. The touches of light yellow on 
the grey green matt glaze melted and overflowed the raised 
outlines, which happy accident rather enhanced the effect. 


In overglaze decoration Mrs. Leonard exhibited a number 
of plates with simple decorative treatment in flat enamel. 
In the salad set given as color supplement in this number 
there was a varying depth of tone in the flat washes which 
do not show in the reproduction. 


The design of the orange bowl was given in KERAMIC 
STUDIO some time ago, for the outside of bowl, but looks equally 
wellon the inside (it should not be used outside and inside at the 
same time.) It was carried out in orange and olive green on 
the white china with dark outline, the color effect suggesting 
Polychrome Delft or the Italian faiences. The same design 
was used in lustre on a large punch bowl, the background 
being green lustre over gold, the leaves in flat enamel, the 
oranges in lustre with a wash of ruby over the orange, out- 
lines black and gold bands inside. The smaller bowl in the 
7 | illustration is a treatment of the corn flower in dark blue and 
green enamel, other panels being gold. 


» POTTERY MRS. LEONARD [CONTINUED | 


MRS, LEONARD MRS. SAF FORD MRS. LEONARD 
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BON BON DISH IN BLUE ENAMEL—ALICE SHARRARD 
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CLAY IN THE STUDIO. 
(Fourth Paper.) 


Charles F. Binns 


HE taste of clay workers varies greatly with 
regard to the color of their clay. The 
maker of porcelain seeks a bluish white 
and secures it by the use of a “reducing” 
fire in his kilns.* The manufacturer of 
dishes seeks the same white, but, not being able to command 
the reducing fire adds a stain of cobalt blue to his mixture. 
The terra-cotta man has to make wares to match the color of 
brick or to please a fastidious architect and he resorts to the 
blending of natural clays until the required hue is obtained. 

Some artists like a white clay, some cream, others again 
lean towards buff, brown or gray. To some the red of a well 
burned brick is pleasing and to others there is nothing superior 
to the massive effect of Grecian black. How shall they all 
be pleased? Obviously, if each can mix his own materials the 
desired end will be brought within reach and therefore the 
following remarks: | 

Clay contains one important and universal colorant, iron. 
A clay without iron is rarer than a black swan, though the 
amount contained varies all the way from one-tenth of one 
per cent. to eighteen or twenty per cent. Clays as rich in 
iron as this are almost iron ore and would probably prove too 
fusible for pottery purposes. They would be liable also to 
burn to a violent red in the fire. Clays with one per cent. of 
iron can be used in white wares, the iron being only sufficient 
to impart a cream color which is partly neutralized by the 
flint added to the mixture. 

In the making of porcelain even more iron is permissible, 
as the “reducing” fire already alluded to has the effect of 
turning the iron blue instead of yellow. The reducing fire, 
however, is not the ordinary method of burning so that it is 
safe to reckon that a clay will burn to a pale cream color as 
the nearest approach to white. Iron produces cream, buff, 
brown or red under normal conditions. Red brick and tile 
owe their color to the iron in the clay and to the same cause, 
but under somewhat different conditions, the buff colors of 
terra cotta and floor tile are due. Darker browns are due to 
the presence of manganese, an oxide which produces the 
blackish glaze used on milk pans and stone jars. The white 
body mix given last month may easily be stained to a pleas- 
ing brown by the use of burnt umber, an earth which can be 
procured cheaply through any druggist. The quantity used 
will depend upon the color needed. Three per cent. will 
produce a fairly dark color. The umber should be added to 
the dry clay before being made into slip. The color of the 
umber itself is due to the presence of both iron and manga- 
nese. A good buff is far more difficult to make, a fact which 
illustrates the doctrine that Dame Nature can produce in her 
laboratory results which are denied to mortal man. Though 
it is fully known that buff is due to iron, one may mix combi. 
nations of iron in endless variety and fail to secure the desired 
color. The best way is to procure from a maker of stoneware 
or a dealer in common clays a clay which is known to burn to 
a buff or yellow. Then with white body and buff clay and 
burnt umber almost any variety of color in drab, gray and 
brown can be secured. 

Artificial stains are of course possible but they cannot be 


; *The term “ reducing ’’ applied to fire refers to the chemical compo- 
. sition of the kiln gases and will be fully explained in a future paper. 
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made without grinding and unless a color mill be available 
they had better not be attempted. A simple explanation, 
however, of their manufacture will not be out of place. 

The metallic oxides available for high temperature work 
are not numerous. The list comprises iron and manganese 
already mentioned, with nickel, cobalt and chromium, these 
five colorants supply all the possible tints for clay. Cobalt 
produces blue, chromium green, and nickel brown or gray. 
They can be intermixed in any proportion giving” a wide 
range of colors which are, however, all of a subdued and 
somber character. There are certain colors which do not 
seem appropriate for the material under consideration. The 
oxides which occur in the clay in its natural state are those to 
which we turn with satisfaction. A piece of pottery made of 
a vivid green or rich blue clay would seem incongruous and it 
is perhaps a matter for congratulation that such do not exist 
in nature. The introduction of small portions of bright color 
is, at the same time, sometimes admissible and therefore those 
oxides are not entirely ruled out. Oxides vary in strength. 
Cobalt and nickel are powerful, chrome and manganese less 
so and iron is the weakest. 

In compounding a stain for use in clay a nucleus of similar 
nature to the body itself should be provided. Such a mixture 
as the following will answer well: 


55 
25 

100 


To this four parts of cobalt oxide will make a strong blue, 
or three of nickel and one of cobalt a neutral gray. A com- 
bination of cobalt, chrome, manganese and iron will make a 
black, but a black body is best made by adding cobalt to a 
rich red clay. The coloring matter in every case is well 
blended with the mixture given above and baked hard in the 
kiln. A small crucible may be built up out of some of the 
ordinary clay and then filled with the color mixture. When 
burned, this will be as hard asastone. It must be removed 
from the crucible, pounded and ground to a very fine powder 
when it can be mixed with a suitable amount of body clay. 
The proportion will depend upon the tint required, the strength 
of the stain, etc. Usually about five parts of body to one of 
stain. These stains can also be used as under-glaze colors 
if desired and it is a great pleasure to make colors for this 
purpose. The under-glaze colors sold on the market are for 
the most part crude and harsh in tone. They are made for 
printing as single colors and are not of the pleasing quality 
which artists love. 

It will be advisable for any one making a beginning in 
clay working to adopt one, or at most, two colored clays. It 
is a tiresome matter to clean up one clay in order to use 
another. Separate receptacles for scrap must be kept with, 
oftentimes, separate water dishes and sponges. One clay of 
a satisfactory tint should be sufficient and if a change be de- 
sired let it be made completely, all the former color cleared 
up and put away—in other words, be off with the old love 
before getting on with the new. 

For decorative work, a few glass fruit jars are ex- 
cellent—may be kept each with a portion of colored clay. 
These can be used with a brush like ordinary colors and need 
not interfere with the main clay in use. More will be said on 


this point when dealing with slip-painting or pdte-sur-pdate, but 
this would anticipate the story. 
It is most desirable that different clays, if more than one 
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be used, shall be of such contrasted color before burning that 
there shall be no possibility of mistaking one for the other. 
Clay ware has sometimes to be touched up and repaired before 


going to the kiln and it is a huge disappointment to find that 
a touch of white clay has been indelibly fastened to a brown 
vase or a drab handle joined to a red body. 


BUTTERFLY PLATE—C., BABCOCK 


OWER background, Apple Green with a little Black ; upper 
\. background, Copenhagen Blue. Pompadour Red for 
spots in white design; for white: design leave china or use 
White Enamel. Outline Gold Moth. Deepest parts, Chest- 
nut Brown. Medium shades, Chestnut Brown and a little 


Black. Outer light part of wing, Yellow Ochre or Yellow 
Brown, with same mixture as medium shades used very light 
on outer edge. 3 

Spots in wings, Light Pompadour. Outline Black. Outer 
edge Gold. 
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‘ | DANDELION VASES— TA BARCLAY PAIST 


: THE background for this design may be either in tones of begin with White Rose, blend with a little Yellow into Brown 
; | brown or green. For the brown scheme use Orange Green and thence into Dark Green (Lacroix). Model the 
: Yellow, Lacroix Yellow Brown, Meissen Brown and Chestnut leaves some strongly and some more delicately with Brown 
— - or Dark Brown (Fry's or Dresden). For the green scheme Green and Dark Green, glazing with Moss Green for second 
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fire. The leaves at the midvein near base and the older stems 
(stems of flowers which have bloomed and closed) are quite 
pinkish, use Violet of Iron (Lacroix). 

The stems of flowers are a delicate yellow green. Paint 
the flower with Albert Yellow (Dresden) and Orange Yellow 
(Lacroix), shading with Brown Green; if the brown background 


is chosen shade or strengthen the flower with Yellow Brown. 

The “Ghost” will depend entirely on the background 
chosen, and while white in effect must partake of the 
background colors. Do not lose sight of the dignity of 
this plant and be sure to choose a vase suitable in out- 
line. 
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DESIGN FOR COFFEE SET—ADELAIDE ALSOP-ROBINEAU 
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TREATMENT OF COFFEE SET 
Adelaide Alsop-Robineau 


T will of course be understood that only one of these de- 
signs is to be used on the entire set. These designs are 
very simple and simply executed and should be especially 
useful to beginners. On the coffee pot the entire painting is 
applied to the background only. Draw the design carefully 
in india ink then paint in the lines representing the back- 
ground, bringing them always up to the lines of the design, 


pad the painted lines lightly to keep them smooth, then rub 
in powder color to deepen the tint if desired. 

For the cup and saucer the design itself is filled with 
parallel lines. On the creamer the sky and water are painted 
leaving the tree design in white, and on the creamer the back- 
ground above flowers is painted leaving the effect of a white 
outline against the sky. Good effects can be obtained 
by painting the ground with one color and rubbing a dif- 
ferent powder color over it, as grey and green, grey and 
blue, etc. 


A 2 


BONBONNIERE— B. MAIE WEAVER 


HIS design being adapted from the Egyptian would best 
be executed in colors used by that people, a combina- 
tion of strong blue, green, gold and black would be rich in 


effect. 


Red, ochre, black and gold also make a good color scheme. 
The lotus flower should be represented by the Blue or the 
Red, the buds and base of flower by Green or Gold. The 


other colors disposed as best suits the taste. 
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THE NEW EGYPTIAN MUSEUM 


T Cairo on November 17, the new Vice-regal Museum of 
Egyptian Antiquities was dedicated. The refitted in- 
terior of fireproofed museum building is of ponderous Egyp- 
tian design. The lighting of all the halls on every story is 
perfection, and remains sufficient until after sunset. The chief 
drawback of the gallery is insufficient ventilation when its 
halls are crowded as they were on the day of its dedication, 
and are bound to be often in the tourist season. 

Collections are still to install in parts of the gallery, and 
await completion in others. A majestic flight of exhibition 
space called /a galerie d'honneur occupies the whole south side 
of the palace. It contains a mummy population of priests 
who lived and ruled important temple sees under the twenty- 
first and twenty-Second dynasties. Their discovery in a cache 
near Deir el Bahri, in 1891, is a recent memory. 

The show-cases of the big vestibule contain tools and 
siviall utensils, pins, needles, and toilet table requisites. The 


group has a continuation upstairs, where a hall contains proto- 
Egyptian and predynastic potteries, the earliest bronze cook- 
ing pots, the earliest musical instruments. 

The ceramic collection in its continuation includes Pheeni- 
cian, Syrian, Armenian, Arab, and Persian potteries of the 
reign of Amenhorep IV., Khuenaten. Greek and Roman 
vessels and glassware of all ages found in Egypt supplement 
these native and other ancient earthenwares. 


ROYAL BERLIN WARE 


Macy & Co., the large New York department store, are 
the agents for the Royal Berlin Porcelain Manufactory, and 
have a very large display of the ware. There are reproduc- 
tions of the old Berlin porcelains, in Rococo, Empire, Renais- 
sance, Greek and Louis XV styles, also many fine craquelé 
glazes, pate sur pate painting on hard porcelain, peach blow 
and iridescent crystallized glazes. | 


e* 


CHINESE DESIGN FOR LEMONADE PITCHER—EDITH H. LOUCKS 


HIS design can be done in one firing, though two are 
ba usually necessary for adeeprichtone. The background 
of the border is outlined on the plain china. ‘The ground 
behind the ornament is a dark rich green tint, edged with flat 
enamel of an orange color, or it may be light blue and the 
ornament light blue, light green and a little orange, all in flat 
enamel. The dotted portions of border and handle, a light 


blue tint. The bands outlining the narrow borders are left 
white. 


The top border, also the handle, a dark blue tint, figures 
in flat enamel, blue and green with orange centers. The 
middle and bottom bands are of the dark green tint, with the 
figures of the same coloring as the top band. ? 

The lower part of the pitcher is of the plain china 
with the little figures in enamel, light blue, green and 
orange. 

Outline all of the design in black mixed with a little 
ruby purple and dark blue. 
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[IN THE Some of the most striking things in the 
market, as well as the most artistic, come from 
SHOPS the northern part of Europe—from Sweden, 
Norway, Russia, and Finland. Of real interest are the quaint, 
crude, genuine old wooden pieces, made in the last century, 
when the peasants used wooden utensils for home use. Some 
of the old mugs are to be had in New York. They area little 
expensive, as all genuinely old things are, but quite worth 
what they cost. They were usually burnt out of a solid log 
and carved by hand on the outside. The peasants drank beer, 
coffee, and soup from them. 


There are the modern baskets, mugs, butter boxes, &c., 

made by the peasants, and decorated, many of them, by 

gentlewomen in the cities, but with these everyone is familiar. 


Other quaint things are in pottery from Sweden. They 
are quite new, being reproductions of that used a hundred or 
more years ago by the peasants. There are only two colors, 
red and green, in solid masses, with the bodies of the pieces 
of red usually, the tops green, and lines of green at the lower 
parts. Some that are particularly interesting are in the form 
of animals, and on the order of the old-time tobies. They are 
of good size, and would hold a quart or more. Some of them 
have the appearance of foxes, and there are frogs and odd 
things, with fishes’ heads and four claws. Others are in the 
more familiar toby style of the old man with the flowing 
beard, but all are in the two colors. Some of the animal 


pitchers have the openings at the tops of the backs instead of 
at the mouths. 


There are vases in the pottery, and also teapots, though 
these have not the quaintness of the pitchers. 


Very interesting in color, design, and decoration are vases 
which are to be seen more than the other goods—the Finland 
vases. Thecolors are Oriental, and the decorations are in 
striking conventional designs. They are quite new this year, 
and the color effects are reproduced from those used in old- 
time Finland house decorations. They come from the Arabia 
pottery which is situated near Helsingfors, the old capital of 
Finland. 


In Russian porcelain there are many pretty and interest- 
ings things. These are made in small quantities not far from 
St. Petersburg. There are trays in small! size, mugs, plates, 
pitchers, different things showing the curious Russian letter- 
ing, the inscriptions having various hospitable meanings. 
Some say merely ‘“‘ Welcome,” and others are in long sent- 
ence: ‘‘ We give you bread and salt and wish you peace.” 


Queer things that are interesting in shape and color tones 
are Russian bowls. Pottery boats they are really, tiny ones, 


medium sized, and large. There is a head at one end, and 
each is after the shape of a viking ship. The colors are bril- 
liant. 

There are quaint Russian tankards, if they are tankards— 
they might be anything—also in deep colors. 


JARDINIERE—CAROLINE BONSAL 


Whole surface of Jardiniere to be tinted with Gouache black and fired; then with 4 mixture of Gouache black and un- 
fluxed gold, over which, after firing, the design is painted in Sulphur yellow lustre, outlired with gold. 
be very attractive with a Capucine Red background and gold design outlined in black. 


This design would 
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TREATMENT FOR BOWL 
Russell Goodwin 


HE original color scheme for this design was pinkish violet 
7 and grey green ona pale grey green ground with out- 
lines of black. The design, however, could be well rendered 
in other ways. The flowers in deep purplish blue with black 
stems and leaves on a celadon or rich brown ground, in white 
and grey green on a violet grey, in yellow brown and Meissen 
brown on pale ochre with gold, or in various colored golds on 
tinted or dusted grounds. 


TREATMENT OF SUPPLEMENT 
Anna 8. Leonard 


HIS design may be used in various ways and on various 
forms. But it seems particularly well adapted to the 
plate and bowl given, and is very simple and quaint in effect. 
The design is first drawn on the china and outlined in black 
with a little Pompadour Red (German) in it to give a warmer 
outline, as the plain black line is too cold in effect. The roses 
must be that old fashioned magenta that we see on our 
grandmother’s old china, and to obtain this shade use one-half 
Ruby Purple (German) and one-half Rose Pompadour (La- 
croix). It is painted on in rather flat washes, just enough 
unevenness to give the proper vibration of tone. 

If it should come out too vivid in color, go over it with 
the same, using a very little black in the color to modify it— 
but this second wash must be quite thin. The whole design 
may be done for one fire. 

For the leaves and bands, use Apple Green (Lacroix) with 
a little Mixing Yellow (Lacroix). Add to this Chrome Green 
3 B (Lacroix), Brown Green (Lacroix) and a very little Black. 
This should make a delightful cool neutral green, a particular 
tone that is very pleasing in combination with the magenta 


roses. 


229 


To this mixture add one-eighth Aufsetzweis anda little 
flux. Now this must be floated in the design quite carefully. 
Unless one has had some experience with the flat enamel 
washes , it is bctter to put a very thin wash of the enamel on 
twice—finishing the design for two fires instead of one. 

The entire design may be done in blue and green enamel, 
which is always pleasing and useful. Fora blue and green treat- 
ment, use the same tones of green, with a little more of the 
Mixing Yellow. For the blue roses, use Dark Blue (Lacroix) 
and a little touch of Brunswick Black (German), then add to 
this one-eighth of the Aufsetzweis and a little flux. This is 
floated into the design very carefully. It will be better to 
finish it in two fires, unless experienced in using the blue. 
The tone of blue should be a grey blue. 

The La Croix color Delft Blue makes a good tone by 
itself, if one is afraid to try the other—(I prefer the mixture.) 

If one is decorating an object different from the forms 
given, much care should be taken in getting the bands in the 
right proportion with the entire form of the object, otherwise 
the design and object both will be spoiled. In drawing the 
roses a stenciled effect is used, which gives a naturalistic draw- 
ing a conventional treatment. Be careful that the little paths 
of light are even, that is, use care and thought in the spaces, 
letting the lines run parallel. This may seem trivial, but it is 
of the utmost importance, as one can soon see by holding 
the design off and looking at it critically. 

A tall flower vase looks well with the design in a band 
running around the top, the lower part left white or tinted 
Pale Green (or Light Green Lustre). The plates are marked 
on the bottom T. and V. and can be ordered through our ad- 
vertisers. The original plates were bought from M. T. 
Wynne, New York. 

A yellow and green treatment looks well for this design. 

An orange bowl would be attractive done in this manner. 

The design may be carried out in flat gold outlined in 
black or red, on a white and cream ground, or it may be used 
for a lustre treatment. 
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DESIGN FOR BONBONNIERE 
Alice B. Sharrard 


HE greater portion of the background is a rich dark blue; 
SG center within design is gold; large figures of the design, 
Apple Green, outlined with black, leaving the small interlaced 
heart pattern in pink enamel; rosettes also of pink enamel; 
filling in the space about the edge of the pink border with 
gold. For lower part of box use dark blue background, alter- 
nating the figures, pink and green; rosettes, pink enamel ; 
edge gold. Or the box may be entirely of gold, with design 
worked up in pink or blue enamel. 
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DESIGN FOR VASE 
Frederick Welson 


HE ground of this design should be a soft grey shading 
A. into quite a deep greyish blue green at the top and 
taking on more pink in the base tone. The dotted portions 
should be a deeper tone of the same grey. The design should 


- be carried_out in a soft greyish pink and grey green with or 


without outlines of a darker grey. For those preferring a more 
striking effect, combinations of black, gold and lustre will 
suggest themselves. 


THE COLLECTOR 


N these old Canton bowls, the Oriental motifs of decoration 
may be traced, which led English potters and engravers 

to design the “ Willow,” “ Pagoda,” “Canton” and * Nankin”’ 
patterns, which under the general name “The Willow Pat- 
tern” have been handed down to us. Information in regard 
to these English patterns is very scarce and from the study of 
old wood cuts with brief descriptions of the same, which have 


appeared in first one book and then another, we have formed 
ideas which have now become popular and are looked upon as 
facts. Whether they be or not remains to be proven. 

Before undertaking definite study of these old designs 
themselves, it is well to train the eye in Oriental ornament. 
Chinese Art is not any more haphazard than classic Greek, 
both are historic. Certain designs have been used in China 
for centuries, which like all patterns were originally symbolic 
and full of significance. Onvery old pieces of Canton ware, 
we find these details of ornament used to form elaborate 


borders, and such old pieces were copied by European pot- 


_ters, who sometimes, by adding to them, entirely changed 


their symbolic meaning. 

If collectors will examine carefully the borders of their 
old English plates of Oriental design, and will have the same 
photographed for comparative study, giving marks, and any 
tradition pertaining to their heirlooms, a great amount of 
definite information may be gathered, which all inter- 
ested in the study of old pottery and porcelain would greatly 
appreciate. 

The Oriental wares and patterns, which antedate the 
English efforts at reproduction, are in very truth the ancestors 
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of the famous old English designs, and should be studied as 
such. 

The following important motifs in the historic ornament 
of China, have been traced directly from objects, and as they 
have been copied in both Caughley and Worcester patterns, 
as well as in Spode and Copeland designs, familiarity with 


them is desirable: 
LAL TN 


5 
1. The Petal. 4. The Y-work. 7. TheCurl. 
2. The Trellis. 5. The Fish-roe. 8. The Network. 
8. The Scale. 6. The Diamond. 9. The Sceptre head. 


The Chinese custom of outlining “reserves” with signifi- 
cant forms, such as the butterfly, sceptre-head, flag-leaf, etc., 
giving most conventional treatment of the ornament, sug- 
gested the use of these objects to engravers in Europe, who 
without knowledge of methods of conventionalization, often 
changed the forms making them in some cases absolutely 
realistic and natural. As for example the butterfly in border 
No. 1, and in border No. 2, we note the addition of flowers 
and leaf scrolls, which indicate European interpretation of 
design. 

These small differences are immensly important, and fur- 
nish means of determining the age and ancestry of specimens. 


The design in the outside border of the rim decoration in 
genuine old Caughley willow ware, is a correct adaptation of 
the Chinese ‘‘fish-roe’”’ pattern, a series of blue circles touch- 
ing each other, a blue spot in the center of each circle, the 
circles themselves confined within two blue limiting lines. As 
a variant of this, on some of the late copies of the ‘“‘ Willow 
pattern,” we findthe same general effect produced in a way 
which differs entirely from the Oriental. 

These outside borders are upon some of the English plates 


carried around in an unbroken circle, while upon others with 
indented edges, the border follows the shape of the plate. 

In most of the old wood cuts made before photographic 
processes were so highly developed as they are at the present 
time, the indented rim plate was reproduced, and copied by 
one writer and another for illustration. This has led to a 


Blue and white Canton dish, with landscape design 
antedating the Willow pattern. 


popular belief that the original pattern was applied only to 
such shaped pieces. This is not likely to have been the case, 
as in the earliest records of the Caughley factory it is stated 
that ‘Turner used the popular Willow pattern upon dinner 
sets most acceptably,’’ and possessors of marked specimens, 
show Caughley ware with both the plain and indented edges. 


£ 
PYROGRAPHY 


All designs for Pyrography should be sent to Miss K. Livermore, 1010 Chapel 
St., New Haven, Ct., who has charge of this department and will answer in- 
quiries in the Magazine. 


LEAF BORDER, DESIGN TREATMENT (232) 


K. Livermore 


HESE designs are suitable for the outside of bowls, boxes, 
&c., they require very simple treatment—simply outlin- 
ing them in a free strong manner, making each line with one 
sweep of the point where it is possible to do so. 
Any desired background may be used, either those sug- 
gested, or others. A perfectly flat, even ground looks well. 
Color the leaves alternately light and dark green, using 
Olive Green water color for the dark ones and a mixture of 
Hooker's Green and Gamboge for the light ones, keeping 
them a very yellow, “‘spring green” tone. 


O00 
DESIGN TREATMENT FOR INSIDE OF BOWL (233) 


K. Livermore 


HE outlines and background of this design should be 
burned and then waxed and polished before any color- 
ing is done, as oil colors are to be used, and these will all rub 
together if wax is used, unless shellac is applied first, and the 
shellac is to be avoided when ever possible as it changes the 
color. 
Paint the flowers and leaves in their natural colors, keep- 
ing the color thin, like a stain. 
This design may be used for the inside of the bowl and 
either the first or last leaf border on page 232 used on the 
outside. 


There are pretty little cups and saucers, with flower dec- 
orations, in Swedish ware. 
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(Treatment Page 233) 
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PYROGRAPHY—DESIGN FOR BOWL—KATHERIN LIVERMORE 


233 


(Treatment Page 235) 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


This column is only for subscribers whose names appear upon our list. Please 
do not send stamped envelopes for reply. The editors can answer questions only 
in this column. 


All questions to be answered in the Magazine must be received before the 10th 
day of the month preceding issuc. | 

Mrs. W. D. U.— Your question in regard to the matter of responsi- 
bility in firing is a difficult one to answer. It is generally conceded that 
if all due care has been taken and a piece breaks in the kiln, as frequently 
happens, the firer is not held responsible, at the same time no charge is ex- 
pected to be made for the firing. It certainly was not your fault if the 
chop plate broke, therefore you are not responsible; it certainly was not 
the fault of the lady who owned the chop plate which broke and injured 
your plates, so she cannot be expected to feel responsible and it would 
seem to be rather unfair to make her pay for the firing. As to the 
gold you put on the chop dish, as it was not your fault it broke it seems 
hardly fair that you should lose the gold work; as it was not her fault it 
seems hard that she should have to pay for gold and work that is useless 
to her, however, we should say that in your place we should feel as if we 
did not care to press the claim for work and gold though we believe you 
have a just claim toit. Asa person we know quaintly put it—‘‘it would 
be right but not nice.’’ On the other hand the lady might feel that it 
might be ‘‘right but not nice’’ to make you suffer the greatest loss and 


you might compromise matters: you should charge enough for your firing 
to be able to stand possible losses. 

L. M. O’H.—You will find treatment for the bowl by Miss Butler in 
October K.S. The rich blue is made by dusting one color over the other, 
as a combination is necessary. Write to Fry or Mason, whose advertise- 
ments you will find in this number, and ask them which of their colors 
they advise for violets, they have the best colors with which we are ac- 
quainted. Also ask them about the deep crimson you wish. We should 
judge that there was too much oil in your Aufsetzweis if it peeled off, or 
it was on too thick. 


Russian lacquer is beautiful, and exquisite boxes, trays, 
and picture frames are to be found. The decorations of these 
pieces are by hand, many of them by famous artists, and the 
best work is expensive. 

For genuine tankards the most effective are the Swedish. 
They are massive, short compared with the German, and large 
around, almost jars with handles. The decoration is in relief, 
and in the color of old iron, with the cover and the base in 
some pieces in rich colors, 
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